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Abstract: This article by Garber represents Jewish thoughts on death and dying that 
were presented at the 28" Annual Symposium on Jewish Civilization sponsored by the 
Philip M. and Ethel Klutznick Chair in Jewish Civilization, Creighton University, and 
other sponsors, and delivered at the University of Nebraska Omaha. Conference title, 
“Olam Ha-Zeh v--Olam Ha-Ba ’*: This World and the World to Come in Jewish Belief 
and Practice.” The section on “Jewish Martyrdom” is mainly influenced by thoughts 
expressed in Chapter 2 in Garber and Zuckerman, Double Takes: Thinking and 
Rethinking Issues of Modern Judaism in Ancient Contexts. 
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y article will cover the following topics: (1) Adamology, the human 
Mice body and soul; (2) Death: Halakha and tradition; (3) 
conceptual language differences dealing with life, death, afterlife; (4) 
Kiddush HaShem (martyrdom celebrated) and Kiddush Ha-Hayim (choosing 
life); and (5) burial service. Finally, I will argue that the psychology of death 
and mourning are rooted in the philosophy of “emet” the portal to the Academy 
on High. Kaddish matters. 
In an address delivered at the Lehrhaus in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1934, Martin Buber (1878-1965) observed that Judaism teaches neither 
adoration (heathenism) nor conquest (Christianity) of cosmic forces but their 
sanctification and, consequently, their glorification. Not the earth above 
humanity nor humanity above the earth, but humanity and the ecosystem in 
equilibrium. Correspondently, cognizant life and death issues play out on Earth. 
Ever since Sinai, Torah teaches “to till (it) and keep (it)” Earth in terms of an 
intertwined word-pair: Adam (generic mankind) and Adamah (earth), which are 
birthed brought into being by YHWH (the timeless and infinite Master of All), 
whose ineffable Name breathes the “breath of life” (see Gen 2:7). In creative 
imagination, human life is evanescent, a breath of ruah Elokim (wind/spirit of 
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God; Gen 1:2). The human being lives between the pillars of life and death, and 
s/he contemplates the afterlife. The purpose of this essay is to provide a Jewish 
understanding of life, death, and the afterlife. 


Adamology: 
The Human Being, Body and Soul 


The Torah narrates that Man is created in the image of God (Gen 1:27; 
2:7) and Talmud Torah extracts that Man’s being is of body (guf) and soul, 
sacred components that are united to work, care, respect, and restore Earth and 
all therein (Gen 2:15). Soul-talk in the Bible is restricted to terminology. Nefesh 
is the life animating principle connoting human, animal, and fowl life (nefesh 
hayyah; see Gen 2:7, 19). Body and material desires are motivated by nefesh, 
positive and negative (e.g., nefesh rasha [“soul of the wicked,”], Prov 21:10). 
Interestingly, “blood” is the medium of the nefesh, so expressed in “the life 
(nefesh) of the flesh is in the blood (Lev 17:11). In biblical context, ruah 
suggests a) nature’s element “wind” (“a wind from God sweeping over the 
water” (Gen 1:2b); and b) “breath” (“The Lord said, ‘My breath shall not abide 
in man forever, since he too is flesh” (Gen 6:3a). Essentially, ruah is portrayed 
as emanating from God and returns to God who bestowed it (Qoh 12:7). 

The verb ysr (“form’’) is the verb of creation designated in the second 
Creation story (Gen 2) albeit with an alternate spelling. Two yuds in the creation 
of Man: “Then the Lord God formed (va-yiytser) Man of the dust of the Earth 
(ground). He blew into his nostrils the breath of life, and Man became a living 
being nefesh hayyah” (Gen 2:7). One yud in the formation of animals: “And the 
Lord God formed (va-Yitser) out of earth all the wild beasts and all the birds of 
the sky, and brought them to man to see what he would call them; and whatever 
the man called each living being (nefesh hayyah), that would be his living 
name” (Gen 2:19). Grammar aside, rabbinic hermeneutics view the double yuds 
as symbolic of the doubled yetser that man not animals is endowed: “yetser ha- 
tov and yetser ha-ra’’, inclinations to act ethically and morally, choosing good 
or evil, respectively. 

A lesser-known rabbinic interpretation is that the Lord God formed 
(yatsar) Man to live in life (Earth) and afterlife (Heaven). Neshamah is first 
associated with nishmat hayvim (“breath of life,’ Gen 2:7. op. cit) and shares 
with nefesh, ruah, and yetser total identity with the guf in life and death. 
Ultimately, neshamah is the sole word for soul everlasting, enclosed in the guf 
but not separate and independent at death. The test of nasal breath leaving the 
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body at death is the severance of the neshama from the guf and represents 
classic Jewish law’s final outward sign that life has expired. 

The rabbinic view of body and soul is mutual coexistence, working as 
a unit in the private and public space, ideally, doing meaningful acts of 
kedushah and tikkun (“holiness” and “repair”). Several illustrations follow in 
the verse, 


Just as the Holy One of Blessing fills the world, so does the soul (neshamah) 
fill the body. Just as the Holy One of Blessing sees but cannot be seen, so 
does the soul see but cannot be seen... Just as the Holy One of Blessing is 
pure, so is the soul pure. (b. Ber 10a) 


Man is made in the image of God, teaching that the gufis sacred and 
treated as sacred since it houses the soul specially created for it during the week 
of beriat olam (“creation of the world’’). A more viable position is presented by 
the influential Halakhist and biblical translator, Saadia Gaon ben Joseph (882- 
942) who is conversant in Greco-Arabic philosophy. He argues that the soul is 
created at the same moment as the body, albeit of a different material element 
(Emunot ve-Deot, ch.6). Finally, the lesson of the second century Rabbi 
Yehudah Hanasi counters Emperor Antoninus’ assertion that the soul and body 
alone are not capable of performing bad acts by advancing that the body and 
soul can only do so when in harmony. This is illustrated by the lame guard and 
blind guard working together, not individually, to steal fruit from a high tree 
(b.Sanh 91b). Likewise, divine reward and punishment are meted out after the 
soul returns to the body at Resurrection since the body and soul in unity are 
responsible for intent and deeds ba‘olam ha-zeh u-va-ba-olam ha-ba (in the 
“current world and afterlife”). 

The language related to body-soul unity, coexistence and separation, is 
philosophic, midrashic, and liturgical. The eternity of the soul since creation is 
axiomatic, but the state of the soul at the death of the body differs from no 
change to full-course alteration. Maimonides’ (1135-1204) philosophic view of 
God and the soul is Aristotelian. He describes a number of faculties of the soul, 
all of which are related to the relationship of a living person to his or her material 
environment, perceptions, memories, creativity, and desires. The compartments 
of the soul are finite in relation to a person’s perceptions, memories, desires and 
so on. At death these faculties expire with the body, but lifetime learning and 
philosophy soulfully inscribed are not erased by the malakh ha-mavet (“Angel 
of Death’). Daily liturgy reenacts the death passage in daily ritual. For example, 
in a state of sleep, the body-soul are temporarily separated and so mourning- 
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like rituals are proscribed, such as the washing of hands (as in the presence of 
the dead) and recitation of special prayers before and after sleep. Sleep is “one- 
sixteenth of death” (y. Ber. 1a). Waking, therefore, is like a miniature rebirth. 
On the waking of the body, the modeh ‘ani is recited: “I thank you, living and 
eternal King, for giving me back nishmati (“my soul”) in mercy. Great is Your 
faithfulness.” In sum, life is a gift of God, acknowledged every day, a spiritual 
pep pill to prepare for the daily blessings and challenges of a new day. 

Tradition teaches that body-soul unity is beneficial, cooperative, and 
reciprocal. Guf decomposition and the existential state of the neshama 
preeminence is important, but not the ikkar, the principle concern. Rather, the 
modus operandi is the Taryag Mitsvot, the 613 Commandments (positive and 
negative) that singularly and collectively sanctify the person and the world. Soul 
knocking, conscience responding, and body acting enable and enact the holy, 
redemptive work instructive by the Torah of Moses.' 


State of Death: 
Views from Bible, Rabbis, Tradition, Contemporary 


Judaism in the biblical era views individual immortality in three stages. 
One: biological immortality, “Be fruitful and multiply” (Gen 1:28; 9:1), living 
on through one’s children. Two: name immortality, being remembered for a 
blessing due to a life lived by justice, mercy, and charity in the fullest adherence 
to the commandments and teachings of the Torah narrative, teaching, and 
theology. Three: group immortality, the continuity of the peoplehood surpasses 
personal death. Dead people are consigned to a common space called Sheol and 
live a shadowy existence while living in dust of the earth (see Dan 12:2; Ps 
30:10; Job 17:16, and on). Biblical references to the resurrection of the dead in 
the Bible are primarily from the Persian period.” 





' The philosophical foundation of Judaism is minimal on belief and maximal on 
behavior. The Sinaitic revelation is mainly divine legislation, not doctrine. Rabbinic tradition lists 
the total number of Torah commandments as 613 (known as TaRYaG, a mnemonic formed by 
translating the numbers into their corresponding Hebrew letters; thus, T=400, R=200, Y=10, 
G=3). The Talmud states, “613 commandments (mitsvot) were revealed to Moses at Sinai, 365 
being prohibitions equal in number to solar days, and 248 being mandates corresponding in 
number to the limbs of the human body” (b .Mak. 23b). Another source sees the 365 prohibitions 
corresponding to the supposedly 365 veins in the body, thereby, drawing a connection between 
the performance of mitsvot and the life of an individual. 

2 See www.mechon-mamre.org. Copy of the Hebrew-English Bible (JPS 1917) is 
available online. 
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Isaiah 26: 19 


Verse in context is a rejection of life without meaning leading to a 
doomsday predicament: “The dead live not, the shades rise not” (v. 14). 
Interpreted as an antiphonal poem proclaiming the resurrection of the dead, it 
engages God and celebrates the miracle of resurrected new life. As dew revives 
vegetation, supernatural fal (“dew’’) resurrects the dead. Personal resurrection 
is read into these lines. However, more seemingly is the restoration of the nation 
Israel as noted in the verse: 


WPT IP? M721 ND ym? w= 19 Your dead shall live (God addresses 
770 MAIN 7D DY "Dw 137) Israel), my dead bodies shall arise 
£23 OND YX) (assertion of the people)—wake and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust (resurrected people 
engages in new song and_ spiritual 
vitality)—for Thy dew is as the dew of light, 
and the earth shall bring to life the shades 
(divine revitalization of the thin and 
shadowy personalities of the dead). 


Daniel 12:1—3 


The end of the era of Antiochus IV (175—164 BCE) is related in Daniel 
11. This is followed by reward for the righteous then and forevermore 
(Tradition). Archangel Michael, the angelic defender of Israel (see Dan 10:13, 
21), in a time of dire need (the Antiochus era), sustains the remaining loyal 
people. At the same time, divine justice rewards/resurrects the martyred 
righteous dead whose love of God was paid by the ultimate sacrifice. They join 
their living kin in a restored homeland. Celestial rewards await the maskilim 
(“enlightened,” interpreted as the spiritual leaders), who turn many to acts of 
righteousness, they will shine as a stellar fixture in the heavenly abode: 
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1 And at that time shall Michael stand up, 
the great prince who stands for the children 
of thy people; and there shall be a time of 
trouble, such as never was since there was 
a nation even to that same time; and at that 
time thy people shall be delivered, every 
one that shall be found written in the book. 


2 And many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to reproaches and 
everlasting abhorrence. 


3 And they that are wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn the many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever. 


Qoh 9:5-6 


In Second Temple Judaism, a mixed message of soul redemption is 
conveyed. To the Psalmist, the soul of the righteous may be redeemed (Ps 
49:13—15); and to the Qohelet, there is the total rejection of life after death sets 


In: 
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5 For the living know that they shall die; but 
the dead know not anything, neither have 
they any more a reward; for the memory of 
them is forgotten. 


6 As well their love, as their hatred and 
their envy, is long ago perished; neither 
have they any more a portion forever in 
anything that is done under the sun. 


Additionally, a sophisticated future day of judgment for all peoples and 
nations developed in the Second Temple period apocalyptic literature. A day in 
which ephemeral souls are reconnected with dead bodies, resurrected and 
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judged by God, evaluated by one’s earthly behavior. Pre-sorting, 
compartmentation, and direction of souls prior to and about Judgment Day is 
extant in Jewish Pseudepigrapha literature (1 En. 22; 4 Ezra 7), Greek 
philosophy (Plato, Republic 10.614-615), and New Testament sources 
depicting judgment of sinners, etc. All sources suggest that the differentiated 
afterlife is determined by pre-mortem behavior than by post-mortem fatality. 

The salvation of every Israelite/Jew is intrinsically linked with the 
salvation of Israel and guided by Torah teachings, the spread of justice and 
righteousness a necessary requisite in the coming of the Messianic Age for the 
living and the restored dead (guf, mortal/material body). The rabbinic world to 
come is not the Messianic era and so the principle is immortality of the soul or 
resurrection of the soul not component matter. So, the teachings of Maimonides 
and Judah Halevi (1075-1141). Nonetheless, Talmudic sources explicitly state 
that the dead will be resurrected wearing their clothes (b. Ketub 111b) and that 
the righteous whom God will resurrect will not return to their dust (6. Sanh 72a), 
pointing to a belief in bodily resurrection. So, the teachings of Nahmanides 
(1194—c.1270), Hasdai Crescas (c.1340—c.1410), and his pupil, Joseph Albo 
(c.1380—1435). 

Rabbinic tradition envisions a refined and ethereal recomposed new 
body reunited with the soul of the deceased. The reunion of eternal soul and 
afterlife body is done by God at a future moment chosen by him. The mystery 
of the Afterlife defies logical thought and reconstruction. It is normally 
explained in similar cadences as the mystery of birth and ultimately doctrinaire 
beriat ‘olam (“creation of the world’’). How do you explain existence from non- 
existence and previous states of existence? You do not. “We will consider the 
matter when they come to life again?” (b. Nid 70b). 

The doctrine of the physical resurrection of the dead coupled with the 
immortality of the soul are extant in contemporary practice and belief of 
Orthodox Judaism. In contrast, Non-Orthodox Judaism believes in the 
immortality of the soul rather than the resurrection of the dead. 


Torah and Afterlife: 
The Enigma of Kiddush HaShem?* 


In common religious usage, Torah is the unity of total revelation, the 
Written Torah (Torah sheh-biktav) and related authoritative rabbinical 





3 Several thoughts expressed in this section are extracted from Garber, “Holocaust, the 
Practice of Judaism during,” 420-34. 
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commentary, the Oral Torah (Torah sheh-b’al-peh). Torah is a system derived 
from contact between the human and the divine that instructs by means of 
narratives, aphorisms, laws, commandments, and statutes which provide rules 
of life for individuals, nature and society. The verse, “Moses charged us with 
the teaching (Torah) as the heritage of the congregation of Jacob” (Deut 33:4) 
suggests the inalienable importance of Torah to Israel: Torah is to be transmitted 
from age to age, and this transmission has become the major factor for the unity 
of the Jewish people throughout their wanderings. In the traditionalist view of 
the Written Torah of Moses, our teacher is eternal (“I believe with perfect faith 
that this [written] Torah will not be changed, and that there never will be any 
other Torah from the creator, blessed be His name”; ninth principle of the 
“Creed of Maimonides”). The Oral Torah is the application of the written Torah 
to forever-changing historic situations, which continues to uncover new levels 
of depth and meaning, thereby making new facets of Judaism visible and 
available in each generation. However, the Reformers (such as Solomon 
Ludwig Steinheim, 1790-1866) contend that not every word of the Torah is 
equally binding or meaningful and so they permit a “selective acceptance” of 
biblical revelation. The classic statement on the role of Torah in the lives of 
Reform and Orthodox Jews can be understood from their interpretation of the 
mattan Torah: a) the Dual Torah of Sinai is given at one time, at one place and 
every Israelite receives the Torah in his and her own way and time 
(Traditionalists and the eternal Torah); and b) the voice of God is heard in every 
generation, i.e., revelation is the divine word of God to man but not given at one 
time nor at one place (Liberals and progressive revelation). 

Qualitatively and quantitatively, the Nazis’ near-complete destruction 
of the European Jewry represents the worst threat to Judaism’s self-definition: 
a people made in the image of Torah, commanded by God to bring humankind 
closer to the prophetic ideal of the parenthood of God and the peoplehood of 
humanity. How Judaism, the religion of the ghettos, on the gallows and in the 
gas chambers responded to the commandment, “Choose life, that you may live, 
you and your seed” (Deut 30:19), may be approached in three ways: 1) Kiddush 
ha-Shem, here meaning, “to die for the sanctification of the Name” and the 
problem of baptized Jews; 2) preserving life and taking life, and under what 
circumstances; and 3) the sanctification of life by death.Many Talmudic and 
modern authorities maintain that a Jew murdered solely on the charge of being 
a Jew is forgiven of all sins, private and public by divine compassion. The 
millions of murdered Jewish victims, whose governments by decree did not 
protect them, thereby rendering them “stateless,” are rewarded on earth by the 
posthumous citizenship granted to them by the State of Israel (Act of Knesset, 
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1953), and in heaven by the bliss of the world-to-come. The Six Million are 
revered as the exemplar of the meaning and glory of Kiddush ha-Shem. But does 
this include the thousands of “baptized Jews” among them? What to do with 
Edith Stein, for example, who was born Jewish, converted to Catholicism in 
1922, entered a convent in Cologne in 1933, spoke of her Life in a Jewish 
Family (1933), protested vehemently the Nazi policy against the Jews, and was 
gassed at Auschwitz in August 1942? At the mass for her beatification (a step 
below sainthood) in Cologne on May 1, 1987, Pope John Paul II described 


Edith’s life (as) formed by an unremitting search for truth, educated by the 
benediction of the Cross (and) died as a daughter of Israel, “for the 
glorification of the most holy name of God,” and at the same time as Sister 
Teresa Benedicta of the Cross.* 


Church authorities believe that Edith Stein was “simply one more Jew 
to be murdered with bureaucratic efficiency”; they maintain that “one who is 
born Jewish does not cease to be a Jew, albeit an apostate Jew, simply by 
conversion to another faith, even Christianity”; and may not her sin of apostasy 
be considered null and void in light of her victimization and martyrdom? 

Perhaps, but this does not nullify her act of apostasy, an affront to the 
locus classicus of Kiddush ha-Shem: “You shall keep my commandments and 
do them: I am the Lord. You shall not profane my holy name; but I will be 
hallowed among the children of Israel; I am the Lord who hallows you” (Lev. 
22:31-32). Judaism’s regard for human life (pikku’ah nefesh) permits under 
circumstances of pain or death violations of most commandments. However, 
under no circumstances may the three cardinal sins be willingly entertained: 
idolatry (apostasy), unchastity (incest, adultery), and murder (b.San. 74a). The 
dispensation of sins brought about by acts of Jewish martyrdom embrace 
“normal” transgressions (Sabbath ordinances, dietary laws, rites of passage, 
etc.) and do not contain the serious offenses against man and God. On the latter, 
some authorities permit forced apostasy in private, i.e., less than ten Jews (male 
and/or female), in order to save one’s life. But Edith Stein’s choice of 
Christianity was not coerced nor did she celebrate her conversion privately. In 
a prayer, she confessed to her savior, “that it is his cross, which now be imposed 
on the Jewish people.” By the most lenient stretch of Jewish compassion, Edith 
Stein, an individual, is a martyred Jewish victim; ironically, the Church’s 
beatification makes her a blessed symbol of the cross thereby declaring she was 





4 Garber, Shoah, 86. 
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(and is not) a Jew. Unlike other living “baptized” Jews from the Shoah, who are 
potential returnees to Judaism, Sister Theresa’s faith as a Christian and fate as 
a martyr were sealed by Auschwitz and Vatican.° 

Preserving life is a core teaching of Judaism. The Torah contains no 
specific injunction against suicide. In the verse, “And surely your blood of your 
lives will I require it” (Gen 9:5a)—a thought contained in an expanded verse(s) 
on the prohibition of homicide—the Sages taught that suicide was wrong and 
punishable by divine decree, which entailed burial outside the sacred precincts 
of the cemetery, and suspension of mourning laws and customs. This strong 
edict to discourage Jews who might surrender their lives in violation of Jewish 
law, caused additional grief and embarrassment for the family of the deceased. 
To mitigate this problem, the Sages ruled that suicide must be voluntary and 
premeditated, me’abbed ‘atsmo lada’at (“one who destroys himself 
knowingly”). The rabbinical presumption is that a person who kills oneself— 
axiomatic in cases of child suicide—does so without the necessary 
premeditation. The /ocus classicus is the suicide of King Saul, who was in great 
mental distress “lest these uncircumcised (Philistines) come and thrust me 
through, and make a mock of me...Therefore, King Saul took his sword, and fell 
upon it” (1 Sam 3:14). His death by his own sword is used by many rabbis as a 
precedent for not stigmatizing a person who in a situation of anguish, stress and 
despair, takes their own life.° 

Therefore, in normal times, acts of suicide may be deemed 
blameworthy, in stressful times—Masada, the aftermath of the Bar-Kochba 
rebellion, the Crusades, Inquisition pogroms—killing oneself or letting oneself 
be killed for the “sanctification of God’s Name” is seen by many as 
praiseworthy. Maimonides, who codified Jewish attitudes toward martyrdom, 
taught that if a Jew is made to transgress Halakah in public or in time of great 
religious persecution, one is expected to suffer death rather than transgress 
(Mishneh Torah, Yesode ha-Torah V.3). On the other hand, Maimonides made 
it clear that a person who unnecessarily suffers death—e.g., in circumstances 
under which Jewish law should be set aside in the interest of saving life—is 
ordinary suicide. But medieval French and German commentators opposed this 
decision. They felt that all people who sacrificed themselves—even when not 
strictly required are worthy of admiration and respect. This disagreement 


5 For more on Edith Stein, see Garber, “Edith Stein,” 79-96 and “The Problem of Edith 
Stein,” 1-7. 

® A brief summary of martyrdom and suicide for the “sanctification of the Name” is 
found in Zimmels, The Echo of the Nazi Holocaust in Rabbinic Literature, 82-86 and in 
Rosenbaum, The Holocaust and Halakha, 35-40. 
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concerning the appropriateness of suicide is reflected in Shoah response 
concerning matters of life and death during such a humiliating time of personal 
anguish, degradation, and torture. Rabbi H.J. Zimmels’ opinion is illustrative: 


A different outlook on suicide in general can be found in the era of the Nazi 
Holocaust. Humiliation, fear of torture and starvation produced two 
dramatically opposed feelings among the Jews living under the Nazi heel. 
These feelings had great consequences in their attitude to life. 

One was pessimism, resignation, despair and abandonment of any hope 
for the future, leading to suicide. The other was optimism, a strong will to 
survive and to bear patiently all sufferings and hope for a change for the 
better. The former view was shared mainly by the Jews of Germany and 
Austria, while the latter attitude can be found among Jews of Poland and 
other Eastern territories.’ 


It would appear that most responsa from the ashes agree: one may not 
commit suicide to avoid Nazi imprisonment and suffering, both mental and 
physical. The sage of inspiration is R. Hananya ben Teradyon (b. Abod. Zar. 
18a) who did not speed up his death by burning: “It is best that He who has 
given life should also take it away; no one may hasten his own death” (from the 
elah ezkerah [“These (martyrs) I will remember”], Yom Kippur musap prayer). 
In a similar vein, R. Ephraim Oshry of Kovno rejected a Jewish request for 
suicide on a day that some 10,000 men, women, and children were taken away 
to be slaughtered. He argued that any action towards suicide “is a hillul ha- 
Shem (“profanation of God’s Name’’) because it shows that the Jews do not trust 
in God to save them.’”’* Oshry goes on to say with admiration that in the “ghetto 
of Kovno” there were no cases of suicide save in three instances. All the other 
inmates of the ghetto believed with perfect faith that God would not forsake His 
people.” At the same time (1941), in another place, the diarist Chaim A. Kaplan 
concurs that suicide is not an option for the broken Jews of Poland: 


We are left naked, but as long as this secret power is still within us we do 
not give up hope. And the strength of this power lies in the indigenous 
nature of Polish Jewry, which is rooted in our eternal tradition that 
commands us to live.” 





7 Zimmels, The Echo of the Nazi Holocaust in Rabbinic Literature, 83. 
8 Oshry, Sheilos u-teshuvos mi-ma ‘amakim, Response from the Holocaust, 32-33. 
° Garber, “Holocaust, The Practice of Judaism During,” 431. 
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The litany of Jewish persecution and destruction over the centuries has 
contributed to the importance of Kiddush ha-Shem in the Jewish tradition. The 
Talmudic dictum, yehareg ve’lo ya’avor (“be killed and do not transgress”’) has 
been the spine of a martyred Jewish people whose limbs were torn in nearly 
every clime and time. In the medieval period, the Sephardim responded to acts 
of isolation, vilification and expulsion brought on by a policy of outward 
adaptation to the host culture and belief and inward turning to Judaism with 
messianism. Ashkenazim, on the other hand, demonstrated a very strong belief 
in tehiyyat ha-metim (“resurrection of the dead”) as a way to combat relentless 
terror and forced apostasy.'° Whole communities of Ashkenazim embraced 
martyrdom. Accounts of righteous martyrs of the past became part of everyday 
teaching and veneration of Central and Eastern European Jews. Indeed, a central 
focus on the mitsvah of martyrdom and its blessing (“Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the universe who has commanded us to sanctify his name 
publicly”) are found in the shenei lukhot ha-berit (known by the acronym, 
“Shelah”) by the Prague-born and Polish educated halakhist and kabbalist R. 
Isaiah ben Abraham ha-Levi Horowitz (1565?-1630) and published in 
Amsterdam in 1649. 

Nevertheless, the piestic, quiestic and pacifistic way to heaven 
represented by the traditional approach to martyrdom was challenged by 
individual religious Zionist rabbis and Hasidic rebbes alike who responded to 
the unparalleled horrors of the Shoah by the advocacy of spontaneous, as well 
as planned, acts of sanctifying life (kiddush ha-hayyim) even to death. The 
pattern of spiritual resistance falls into three categories, each responding to 
different stimuli but united by the enemy’s determined goal of total annihilation 
of the Jewish people: 


'0 This may explain why the u-netaneh tokep (“Let us tell how utterly holy this day 
is...”), is associated with Rabbi Amnon’s hesitancy on personal martyrdom, and the e/eh ezkerah 
are of central importance in the Ashkenazi Yom Kippur service. Though the latter’s, 

This has befallen us; we narrate it with a heart full of grief. Thou who art in heaven, 
heed our supplication; thou, O ’Lord, are a merciful and gracious God. Gracious one, look down 
from heaven: see the blood of the saintly martyrs, and remove all stains of guilt. O ’God, thou are 
the sovereign who does sit on the throne of mercy. We have sinned against you, our God; forgive 
us, O ’our creator... 

may well originate with the memory of the ten rabbis killed by Hadrian for the 
unpunished sins of Joseph’s brothers who sold him in slavery, the prayer’s psychological appeal 
was shaped by Jewish martyrdom in the medieval lands of Ashkenaz. By the Sephardim, the Kol 
Nidre prayer acquired intense significance, since the cancellation of personal vows (Talmudic 
period) was interpreted to include the renunciation of vows to forswear Judaism and adopt 
Christianity in the period of persecution in Spain, Portugal and elsewhere. 
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1. Remember that in past religious persecutions, the enemy demanded the 
soul of the Jew, who responded by offering one’s martyred body. The Nazis 
demand the body of the Jew and it is the Jew’s obligation to fight and resist 
in order to preserve life. (Rabbis’ Isaac Nissenbaum and Menahem Zemba, 
Warsaw Ghetto). 

2. Observe Jewish belief, faith, rites of passage, and sacred calendar, 
however minimal and symbolic, for they contribute to reconstruction 
(tikkun) in the midst of destruction (Shoah). (R. Kaloni Kalmush Shapiro, 
Piaseczno). 

3. Return to Zion and by rebuilding the Land of Promise the souls in burnt 
bodies can be restored to life by a people reborn (R. Issachar Schlomo 
Teechthal, Budapest). 


To the religionist, the Kiddush ha-Shem (“Sanctification of the Name’’) 
is the noblest expression of service to Israel by dying for the sake of God’s 
name. “The keeper of Israel that neither slumbers nor sleeps” (Ps 121:4) is 
implored to save Israel, and in so doing, “give glory unto thy name” (Ps 115:1). 
God is inseparably linked with the destiny of Israel; and in the face of 
unremitting tragedy, when many nameless sanctify his name, He is besieged to 
manifest his name—holiness, righteousness, mercy—by demonstrating his 
saving power in behalf of his chosen people before all nations. What concerns 
the ethnicist-modernist-secularist, however, is that the traditionalist values of 
passivism, pietism and quietism open the door for Jewish powerlessness and 
helplessness in the face of destruction. It is not submission to the “yoke of 
heaven,” but a fist against heavenly and earthly decrees that encourages Jewish 
martyrdom. In short, the proclamation of the Zionist and Bundist youth of the 
ghettos of Poland, Galicia, Lithuania, Belorussia, and elsewhere: avenge the 
death of the kedoshim (“saintly ones”) martyrs and be not tson tibhah (“sheep 
for the slaughter,” Ps 44:23), but fighters of honor. 


O nations, acclaim His people! 
For He will avenge the blood of His servants, 
—vengeance on His foes 
And cleanse the Land for His people. 
(Deut. 32:43) 
O guardian of a unique nation, guard 
the remnant of a unique nation, and 
suffer them not to perish 
who proclaim the unity of the Name, 
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saying, The Lord is our God, The Lord is one. 
(Daily Prayer Book, supplication prayer) 
The Lord, he is God, The Lord, He is God 


(1Kgs 18:39) 


(Repeated seven times at the conclusion of the Yom Kippur service, and is 


part of the declaration of Jewish faith recited at death.) 
The Burial Service 


Five fundamental teachings of Judaism are emphasized in the 


traditional burial service called tsidduk ha-din (“The Justification of the 
Judgment”): 
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The service acknowledges resignation to the judgment and justice of 
God. It affirms the absolute justice, righteousness, and mercy of God. 
It is inspired by the farewell Song of Moses (Deut 32:1—44), subsequent 
to his own death, which contrasts Israel’s faithlessness and wayward 
ways with God’s mercifulness and forgiveness. Retributive justice and 
divine compassion contrast the calamities of life. God, source of life 
and death (v. 34), is referenced multiple times in this chapter as the 
Rock (shelter, security, Sinai); “The Rock, His work is perfect, for all 
His ways are judgment; a God of faithfulness and without injustice, just 
and right is He” (v. 4). God is proclaimed as the true and blessed 
righteous Judge (barukh dayyan ha’emet) of all those whose judgments 
are righteous and true. Verses of adoration (Jer 32:9) and resignation 
(Ps 92:16) climatically proclaim, “the Lord gave, and the Lord has 
taken away; blessed be the Name of the Lord” (Job 1:21). The quizzical 
Jobian parable of earthly suffering seeding rightful actions seemingly 
unrewarded permeates tsidduk ha-din issues. 

Death proclaims the end of the bodily existence (guf) but the neshama 
(ethereal “soul”)—the spark of God’s essence—is untainted, immortal, 
and individual. That is to say, self-existence beyond the grave is 
protected by but not absorbed into the Divine Being. 

Dayyan and Yom Ha-Din. Torah Judaism teaches that the Supreme 
Being is a God of Justice and that Man is endowed with free will in the 
area of ethics and ethical decision making. Thus, every soul appears 
before the Judge of All on Judgment Day. Celestial levels of reward 
and punishment are meted out in accordance with actions done or not 
done by one’s earthly actions. Though the descriptive form of reward 
and punishment is neither seeable nor comprehensible, commendable 
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actions are inspired by the prophetic declaration, “It has been told to 
you, O’ Man, what is good, and what does the lord require of you: Do 
justly (acts of social justice), love mercy (self-acts of loving kindness 
to another), and walk humbly (modestly, decency, purity) with your 
God” (Micah 6:8). In Jewish teaching, God is the authority (“it has been 
told to you”) for the observance of the moral law that he demands of all 
people (“O’ Man’). 

e Tehiyyat Ha-Metim. The doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead 
belongs to the genre of non-rational but not anti-rational Jewish thought 
patterns that emanate from the explanatory act of God’s creation of 
Heaven and Earth from nothingness (creato ex nihilo). The 
Resurrection article is not belief alone. It is defended by citing parallels 
with the state of pre-birth cognizance and the re-birth of plant-life 
following Winter’s internment. Further, the decomposed dead body is 
not recomposed but a new guf serving as the depository of the previous 
earthly state of existence (sum total of deeds, thoughts, actions, habits, 
memory). In sum, death is not a voyage to nothingness but a World-to- 
Come related personality with its soul’s existence in the pre-death 
earthly existence. Indeed, the Hebrew olam ha-ba (literally, “the 
World-that-is-Coming”’) conveys co-existing parallel dimensions. 

e Yemei Ha-Mashiah. In the biblical and rabbinic ages, indeed 
throughout Jewish thought, individuality is bounded to group identity 
and eternity. Thus Goy (Nation) Yisrael and ‘am Yisrael (People Israel) 
designated a national society. Later terminology, Jews and Judaism, 
embraces peoplehood and religion. With the addition of Land, the 
Isaiah spin of the Messianic Age embraces the Jewish quaternary of 
God-People-Land-Torah. 
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Isaiah Chapter 2 1n>yw> 
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1 The word that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem. 


2 And it shall come to pass in the end of 
days, that the mountain of the LORD'S 
house shall be established as the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. 


3 And many peoples shall go and say: 
‘Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the LORD, to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, 
and we will walk in His paths.’ For out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the LORD from Jerusalem. 


4 And He shall judge between the nations, 
and shall decide for many peoples; and they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. 


5 O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us 
walk in the light of the LORD. 


The nationalism of the biblical and rabbinic ages combined with “The 
Lord shall reign for ever and ever” (Exod 15:18) and “the Lord shall be king 
over all the earth: in that day shall the Lord be one, and His name one” (Zech 
14:9) speaks of a two-tier message related to the Messianic Age. First, no more 
universal war and the return, resettlement, and regeneration of the Jewish 
people to and on its biblical land. Second, the vindication and ingathering of 
Israel will sound the triumph of justice and the final consummation of the divine 
plan for humanity to live humanely in harmony with the flagship of the 
Messianic Kingdom, to walk in the light of the Lord. 
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Summary and Conclusion 
Rabbinic Judgement 


Teachings and views concerning life beyond the grave are multifaceted 
in rabbinic literature. Take olam ha-ba, for example. The phrase encompasses 
two acts on the stage of Adamology. Act One, the time-limited Messianic era, 
represents a world of no (more) world war, justice, peace and prosperity reign; 
further, the people of Israel live on in their own historic homeland under the 
rule of the melekh ha-mashiah (King Messiah). Act Two is the last stage of 
Man’s odyssey: the resurrection and final judgment of the dead. Rabbinic 
opinion differs on “life” after burial. Universalists argue that the niftar/ah 
“sleeps” till they rise again at the general resurrection of the dead. Another 
school argues that the truly righteous and repentant enter the blessed world to 
come when death occurs and the dastardly wicked (including sone’ Yisrael) 
may go directly to geihinnom (Gehenna). A place or state of torment or 
suffering. Hell. Residency in this dark, secret netherworld ranges from short to 
long periods of time, with possible annihilation at the end, or at one’s earthly 
death. 


Martyrdom or Not Martyrdom 
(A) Voluntary Martyrdom 


Even if one successfully separates what Lucy S. Dawidowicz calls “the 
documentary wheat from the epistaphic chaffe” (The War Against the Jews, 
1975), there is basic value in the latter. Dawidowicz maintains that the most 
widespread example of historical falsification in Holocaust historical myths is 
the story of the ninety-three Beit Ya’akov Maidens who chose mass suicide 
over the degradation of a German brothel. Their alleged last will and testament 
is a letter in their name written by their teacher, Chaya Feldman. One of the 
suicides, which states a religious affirmation, “It is good to live for God, but it 
is also good to die for Him,” and ends with a request, “Say Kaddish for us, your 
ninety-three children.” The question as to the fact or fiction of the epistle is not 
the only issue; what is significant is the contribution made by this simple and 
sublime thought to the “faith knowledge” of Kiddush ha-Shem."' 

(B) Inflicted Martyrdom 





'l See Garber, “The Ninety-Three Beit Ya’akov Martyrs,” 97-118. 
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Rabbi Akiba’s death by laceration is included in the Eleh Ezkerah 
(“The Ten Martyrs”) musap prayer which is primarily recited in Ashkenazi 
services on Yom Kippur day. Contrary to the Talmudic view, the liturgical Ten 
Martyrs were executed on the same day. There are two reasons given for the 
execution. One: they founded schools of learning that ran contrary to imperial 
verdict during the reign of Hadrian; or two: they were slaughtered to atone for 
the sins of Joseph’s ten brothers who sold him on Yom Kippur Day (as per the 
Book of Jubilees). Both explanations provide ethical and moral challenges. That 
is to say, slaughtered for the spread of Torah and proxy punishment, nay, 
execution.'” More excruciating is Akiba’s contented ‘Ehad’ in lieu of spitting 
at the executioner (saving life), as observed in b. Ber 61b: 


...When R. Akiva was taken out for 
execution, it was the hour for the recital of 
the ‘Shema’, and they were combing his 
flesh with an iron comb, and he was 
accepting upon himself the kingship of 
heaven with love. His disciples said to him: 
Our teacher, even to this point? 
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He said to them: All my days I have been 
troubled over this verse, ‘with all thy soul’, 
[which I interpret,] ‘even if He takes thy 
soul’, and I said: When shall I have the 
opportunity of fulfilling this? Now that I 


have th rtunity shall I not fulfill it? 
ANSw IVIIIA NN W029 POT NP a 


STAND WWI : 
And he did not have a chance to complete 


it (ha-davar) until his soul left his 
body while reciting the word ‘Ehad’."° 





'2 “The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall the children be 
put to death for the fathers; every man shall be put to death for his own sin” (Deut 24:16). 
'3 This Talmudic citation is taken from sefaria.org. 
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(B) Not By Martyrdom 


Hundreds of testimonies bear witness to facing extermination in 
Hitler’s inferno. The Hasidic response during the European Hurban is unusual. 
The Kabbalistic-Hasidic Urglaube regarding the symbolic interaction of God 
and man, in which the actions of etaruta delelata (the lower world) have an 
impact on etaruta dele ‘ela (the upper world), imbued the activist and quietist 
schools of Hasidic responses to the trauma of di milhomeh yohrn. Pesah 
Schindler'* makes a compelling case for the single-mindedness of most 
Hasidim, who defiantly opposed the Nazis’ evil decrees but, in the end, joyfully 
accepted the divine decree. Among Schinder’s findings, the Hasidim God’s 
presence in history was not diminished by the Shoah, though his justice, 
compassion, goodness, and kindness appeared hidden to man’s finite 
knowledge; suffering and personal sacrifice (meserat nefesh) were sustained on 
the strength of faith in the covenantal interrelationship between God and Israel 
and trust in his ultimate defeat of evil; the phenomenon of redemption was 
architectonic--rebuke, destruction, exile and redemption; in the context of 
Tsadik and Hasid, thwarting the Nazi evil did not obliterate its reality, but 
diminished its power by nature of a cosmic or myth perspective; the Rebbe 
played an altruistic role as a source of hithazqut (“encouragement”) during the 
terrible trauma; and finally, the Hasidic victims of the Hurban engaged in 
multiple acts of sanctifying God’s name not by martyrdom but by obligatory 
and voluntary acts of holiness in the service of God and man. 

The Hasidic response to the Shoah is about the nature of empathy, about 
how faith and Halakha prepared a grief-stricken community for a life of woe 
and calamity. Hasidim maintains classical Orthodox beliefs rooted in 
spontaneous religious experience and by placing the Shoah in a Kabbalistic 
frame, they responded to the End/dsung in accordance with meaningful, clearly 
defined Hasidic tenets. 

Take for example, the relationship of Tsadikim to their Hasidim. In a 
time of gathering insanity, the cadre of pious rabbeim collectively acted as a 
kind of sponge for misery, absorbing pain and cruelty before it overcame 
everything. By insisting that sanity could be restored in the world only after the 
natural order of things was restored by some established ceremony or rite (e.g., 
fraternal meal, niggun-laden prayers, strict adherence to the holy time and 
space, rules of passage, etc.), the Tsaddik played a major role in diminishing 





'4 Schindler, Hasidic Responses to the Holocaust. 
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despair (ye ’ush), which in turn enabled the Hasid to better cope with extreme 
circumstances. In an existentialist way, Tsadik and Hasid believed that their 
actions transcended ordinary events laced with danger (e.g., survival at the 
expense of abuse of one’s fellow) and helped to rediscover dignity and self- 
respect, necessary ingredients for the total salvation of Israel and the world. 

Once the seat of the central institution of Jewish self-government in 
Poland and a major center of Torah instruction represented by the Yeshiva of 
Lublin, the city of Lublin was the site of the first detention camp (Reservat) 
erected by the Nazis on Polish soil. Here, it is said, in the face of murderous and 
sadistic acts by the Nazis, a Hasidic ditty in teshuvah (“penance”) evolved into 
a crying chant that gave succor to the sad fate of the Jews of Lublin. 


Lomir zich iberbeiten, avinu shebashamayim 

Lomir zich iberbeiten, iberbeiten, iberbeiten - 

“Let us be reconciled, our Heavenly Father, 

Let us be reconciled, let us make up” 

Mir velen zey iberleben, iberleben, avinu 

Mir velen zey iberleben, iberleben, iberleben - 

“We shall outlive them, our heavenly Father, We shall outlive them, outlive 
them, outlive them.” 


Truly, a statement of Autzpah and ahavat Yisrael (respectfully, courage 
bordering on the reckless and love of the Jewish people). 


Kaddish: Tikkun Olam 


What is the Jewish response to death? The laws of mourning require 
the mourner to behave as if they are dead. No normal activity (positive religious 
requirements, work, study, food preparation, excessive personal hygiene and 
grooming, conjugal relations, etc.) is permitted during the period of Shivah, the 
seven days following death. The mourner is touched by the anti-life and his/her 
activities reflect this sense of incompleteness. The mourner returns to religious 
requirements and social amenities by degrees. Paradoxically, the mourner and 
the mourned are united in the mourning observances; that is to say, by observing 
the absence of life, the mourner is sensitized to the value and quality of life. 

I will share a personal observation: The liturgical symbol for “life” in 
the period of mourning is the Kaddish, is recited for eleven months in the case 
of a parent’s death. The prayer talks not of death but of the task of building 
God’s kingdom on earth, of restoring the world. Its doxology is an affirmation 
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of the unity of the generations in their dedication to sanctify his name in life. 
As my father said the Kaddish for his parents, I said it for him, and one day my 
children will say it for me, the message is poignantly clear: for the Jew, the 
finality of death is overcome in the eternity of Israel and guided by the principle, 
“to love the Lord your God, to hearken to His voice, and to cleave unto Him, 
for that is your life and the length of your days” (Deut 30:20). My first Kaddish 
was recited in Jerusalem, Israel on the land which the Lord swore unto the 
patriarchs, to give them; a land in which my father and mother in their 
retirement chose to live and die. 

My introduction to the Kaddish brought to mind a rabbinic lesson. In 
an ancient collection of rabbinic homilies, Likkutei Rachman, as interpreted by 
the Israel Nobel Laureate, S.Y. Agnon (1888-1970) we learn a reason for the 
recitation of the Kaddish: 


We recite the Kaddish after the death of a human being because the 
Almighty is praised thereby...When a king of flesh and blood looses one of 
his soldiers, his army is diminished, but since he has thousands of soldiers, 
his sense of loss is very light. Not so with the Holy One, Blessed be He: 
even though a single individual dies, the Kaddish is recited and the Name 
of the Holy One is praised. '° 


An individual is unique in the eyes of God. There never was, is, or will 
be another like them. We are told that it is not God’s desire that anyone shall 
die (Ezek 18:32). And when a human being dies there is none to be set in his or 
her place. 

When individuals recite the Kaddish, they offer God consolidation for 
his loss. Yitgadal, v-Yitkadash, Shemeh Rabba: “may the power of the name be 
magnified, and may no lessening of power (brought upon by death of a person, 
who is made in the image of God) come to him who is blessed and sanctified.” 
It is a somber and awesome thought, this ancient belief: saying that the Kaddish 
is not only an act of repairing the cohesion of the family (group), which has 
been profoundly shaken by death, but simultaneously, it is a task of restoring 
cosmic order (tikkun olam). In death as in life, Man is seeking God and God is 


seeking Man. So speaketh eMeT”.'° 


'S For more on this Agnon analogy, see Lamm, The Jewish Way in Death and 
Mourning, 149-50. 

'6 “emet’ is Hebrew for “truth.” The tri-radical word, ‘alep-mem-taw’— is fascinating. 
The first radical is silent and the second and third letters spell “death.” Popularly speaking, in 
death life truth is festered. 
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Appendix 
Yehudi Boded: Lone Jew 


Select pre-burial words from Daniel Israelson z”l and my description 
of his burial. Together they speak of the simplicity, grav(e)ity, longevity, and 
collectivity of a Jewish torah (teaching) of death. Kein yehi ratson! 

Daniel Israelson’s post-mortem wishes requested full Halakhic 
observance related to wash, dress, and burial. He requested the simplest Jewish 
burial, stating no-post mortem autopsy, embalming, cremation, and, for 
internment, the simplest pine coffin with bare interior and exterior lining, 
marking, etc. No flowers, song, icons, pictures, music or wine were required. 
Only verses from Tanack and HaSiddur HaShalem (Orthodox) were to be 
recited. However, an indelible design of the Magen David was to be placed on 
the lid of the casket to identify him with the faith of Israel. He strongly insisted 
that the proclamation of the Sh’ma, the primal affirmation of Jewish faith in the 
oneness of God, be stated. Additionally, his identity with the decimated Jewry 
and an Israel reborn was affirmed in his own words. 


Prayers and verses should also include the Six Million who perished in 
Auschwitz and other death camps whose Voice spoke out of the fire of the 
crematoria with the commandment, “Zakhor! Always remember, never 
forget!” to keep their memory alive and blessed all the number of our days. 


Prayers and verses should include the Jewish Homeland, the modern State 
of Israel, to keep its people, their families and children safe from harm, to 
protect the security of its borders, and to insure and guarantee the perpetuity 
of Israel’s sovereignty to be known and recognized as the official Jewish 
Homeland by all nations of the world, and that peace be granted for all of 
Erets Yisrael. 


I buried my student on 26 ’Av (18 August, 2017), erev parshat Re’eh. 
An exceptionally talented, gifted, brilliant Daniel (Danny) Israelson (b. Reed) 
z’'1, born 1944, Ger Tsedek, died alone. By his wishes, burial rites were followed 
in accordance with laws relating to purification (Taharah), shrouds, prayer 
shawl, Shomer, and traditional funeral service at the grave site. Two living 
nieces did not attend. Classmates from the mid-seventies are scattered wide and 
far. No one knew nor attended. The caretaker informed me of his passing, and 
I checked and double checked with Eden Mortuary (Mission Hills, CA) to 
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ensure that the deceased’s wishes were honored. They were. The liturgical 
words (“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; and 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever,” (Ps 23:6); “HaShem will protect 
you from every evil; He will guard your soul. HaShem will guard your going 
out and coming in, from this time and forever,” Psalm 121: 7—8) were 
inspirational. My eulogy focused on the opening words of parshat Re’eh recited 
in synagogues (Aug 19): “Behold I set before you this day a blessing and curse” 
(Deut 11:26) connected with “All this word which I command you, you shall 
observe to do; you shall not add thereto, nor diminish from it” (Deut 13:1) and 
wrapped in the thrice command of the prayer shawl fringes that Danni wore in 
life and now in his state of eternal sleep, See, Remember, Do (Number 15:39). 
mxx (sisit, fringe) is spelled ny°s in Numbers 15 thus recording the numerical 
value of 590: x (90) 110) %(90) n(400) = 590 Add 13 (5 knots, 8 strings 
featured on the fringe) and the final total is 603 NOT 613 (signifying the 613 
Commandments). There is a missing Yud written above the line, floating as it 
were. In my dvar levayah, I envisioned the floating Yud as the neshama of 
Danni z”l hoovering the kever before the burial. The deceased wrapped in 
tachrichim (burial shrouds) and covered with torn tallit (prayer shawl) due to a 
missing sisit (“The dead praise not the Lord,” Ps 115:17) placed in a plain 
wooden coffin. Holy earth from Mount Olives in and on the coffin now 
entrusted to Mother Earth. Respect of the decease, El Malei prayer, and 
commitment of the living, Kaddish doxology, recited. Together, Earth and 
Heaven bear witness to the flight of the neshamah of Daniel ben Avraham u- 
ven Sara z”l to the designated Geniza, resting peacefully for his call on 
Judgment Day. May we remember the passing of Danni z”! and death of all 
Lone Jews in the words of Tradition: “May the Almighty comfort you (sic) 
among the other mourners of Zion and Jerusalem.” 
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